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as essentially part of the national organism, as in-
creasing his own wealth only by such means as
would be also advantageous to the comfort of the
nation generally, the pursuit of wealth would become
moralised.

Here, in fact, we must once more consider Mande-
ville's paradox. Desire for wealth, he substantially
says, must be good because it stimulates industry.
When your lazy barbarian, who has no pleasure but
gorging himself with food, comes also to desire line
clothes, he is not only a degree more refined in his
tastes, but his increased industry leads him to pro-
duce enough food to support his tailor, and provision
is made for two men instead of one. But desire for
wealth, it is replied, is bad, because it leads our
barbarian not only to consume the product of his
own labour, but to consume that of somebody else.
Mandeville gained piquancy for his argument by con-
fusing the two cases. Since the desire is good, all
its manifestations must be good. Extravagance, for
example, is good, and, as he put it, the lire of London
was a benefit to industry because it set up a greater
demand for the services of carpenters and bricklayers.
I need not vSay how frequently an argument sub-
stantially the same has been adopted by good
writers, and simple extravagance been praised be-
cause it was supposed to be "good for trade".